THE  ENGLISH RENAISSANCE

words and the accent on the final syllable in words of ro-
mance origin (such as "favour" and "honour"), had almost
disappeared by the beginning of the sixteenth century. The
result was that the early printed texts of Chaucer such as
Pynson's of 1520 (which Wyatt probably read) often turned
Chaucer's exquisitely harmonious lines into doggerel which
was supposed to be due to the barbarous age in which he
lived. This mistake was to last for centuries, and even
Dryden, who wrote such a noble appreciation of Chaucer's
genius, could only ascribe to his metre "the rude sweetness
of a Scottish tune55. The loose doggerel line thus came to
be considered the mark of Chaucerian poetry, and a glance
at almost any poem in rime royal (the fashionable Chau-
cerian stanza) written in the late fifteenth or early sixteenth
century will reveal the chaos into which English prosody
had fallen.

Sapience bade me marvel nothing
For she would show me the signification

Why he so sat by short reckoning,
According to a moralisation.

Dignified poetry could never be written to a tune like that,
and when Puttenham calls Wyatt and Surrey the "first
reformers of our English numbers" he means that they de-
livered English verse from this kind of hobbling movement.
Wyatt was certainly helped by the Italians, and he often
imitates carefully the movement of Italian verse; he was
helped too by Pynson's edition of Chaucer which, in spite
of its bad text, provided him with models of verse infinitely
superior to the works of the degenerate Chaucerians of the
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. His third source of in-
spiration was the popular song and the fine English musical
tradition that had come down from the Middle Ages,

Wyatt's best work is to be found in his lyrics. A few of
them like "Farewell, my lute", "Forget not yet", and "They
flee from me" are masterpieces. In these poems Wyatt is the
successor of a long line of anonymous medieval minstrels
who naturalised in English the short riming stanzas of
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